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AN ATHLETE ATTRIBUTED TO MYRON 


N the athletic field of ancient Athens the browned, lithe 

bodies of the youths shone with the polish of olive oil. 
Bronze they were, in color and surface as in tensile strength. 
The imagination of the artist was daily fed with the sight of 
muscular action. Yet when the sculptor set out to model the 
figure of an athlete he was restrained by the tradition of sculp- 
tural quiet and poise. The result was some such reconciliation of 
power and repose as we see in the marble statue of an athlete 
just set up in the rotunda of the Museum.’ 

The statue is a new addition to the John Huntington collec- 
tion, a purchase of great importance, both as a work of art 
beautiful in itself and as a remarkable type of early Greek art 
deduced and described by Furtwangler many years before it 
was discovered. It is a marble copy executed in Rome probably 
in the first century B. c. of a bronze original of the first half of 
the fifth century B. c. 

Those were the days when Phidias was a young man, and 
Calamis, Myron and Pythagoras, a little older than he, were 
working by his side. No original sculptures of any of these men 
are known today, unless the Parthenon pediment groups are 
from the hand of Phidias, as they certainly are from his shop. 
Indeed, only two original statues of important Greek sculptors 
are known anywhere, the Hermes of Praxiteles and the Victory 
of Paionios, both of them in Olympia. Marble copies were made 
of famous statues in considerable numbers in ancient Greece 
and Rome, and it is only through these that we have any 
acquaintance with the great artists of Greece. 

The athlete of Cleveland is such a copy, evidently from the 
chisel of a Greek though in Italian marble. The hair suggests 
bronze and so does the modeling of the body and the irrelevant 
marble supports that would have been unnecessary in the 
bronze original. The proportions are slender but not lacking in 
strength. The body is that of an all-round athlete, so that one 


1 Height six feet, eight and one-half inches. 
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thinks inevitably of the pentathlete, who entered the five-fold 
event including running, jumping, wrestling, and throwing the 
javelin and discus. The face, too, has an individual look which 
recalls the greater faithfulness in likeness said to have been 
practiced for the victorious pentathlete. There is an unpub- 
lished head (No. 425) in the little museum at Corinth that so 
strikingly resembles this one that it must be a replica of it; but 
aside from that, the athlete of Cleveland stands alone in its 
character. 

It is not alone, however, in its type. There are two statues in 
the Vatican’, a poor Roman Hermes and a pompous Roman 
Poseidon which Furtwangler described as evidently having 
been derived from an unknown bronze statue of a youth by 
Myron. A casual glance at illustrations of those statues is 
enough to determine that the athlete of Cleveland is a copy of 
the work which Furtwangler presaged. The only question worth 
considering is whether or not the new statue tends to support 
him in attributing the two Vatican works to a Myron original. 
This boy might be a brother to the Athena of Frankfort, which 
has been identified as a copy of part of Myron’s group of 
Athena and Marsyas. The hair, eyes, and modeling show some 
resemblance to those of the Discobolos of Myron and the 
Riccardi head, which is supposed to be Myronic in style. But 
the lips are not nearly so thick nor is the face so rounded at the 
chin, and the nose is slightly aquiline. The Cleveland head is 
much more delicate, suggesting a different quality of taste in 
the artist, but a taste perfectly at one with that behind the 
Athena. It is significant that the differences of proportion are as 
true of the Vatican Hermes and the Frankfort Athena as they 
are of the Cleveland athlete, and all three fit into the group of 
accepted Myronic sculptures much more happily than they fit 
in with any other Athenian sculptures of the period. Other 
personalities seem to be behind such works as the Charioteer 
of Delphi, the “Apollo with the Omphalos,” and the Apollo 
from the Tiber in the Terme Museum. The personality of 
Myron is little by little emerging from that of the other Athen- 
ians of his time, and the Cleveland statue appears to be a beau- 
tiful expression of it. It might even be one of the pentathletes 
which Pliny says Myron executed in bronze for Delphi. 


1 Illustrated in Furtwangler’s “Masterpieces of Greek Sculpture,” figs. 76 and 77. 
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The kindly earth of Italy did the marble little harm, but pro- 
tected it for something like fifteen hundred years till the pick- 
axe of a workman chipped the neck and ear. The statue must 
have stood a long time in the open air for it weathered before it 
was buried, yet the coloring of the hair remains. The breaks 
were clean enough to permit mending with no doubtful resto- 
rations, and only one hand is missing. The statue is in a very 
happy state of preservation. 

No matter who conceived this work, it is full of the grace and 


strength of Athenian manhood—powerful, intellectual, aristo- 
cratic. R. H. 


LAWRENCE PARK 


The Museum has suffered a serious loss in the death of Law- 
rence Park who had served for six years as non-resident Curator 
of Early American Art. In this field he was an acknowledged 
authority whose opinion was much sought. He had gathered an 
enormous amount of data, particularly regarding the painters 
of Colonial times, and it is much to be regretted that he had not 
been able to put more of it into form for publication. Fortu- 
nately his most important task, a monumental work on Gilbert 
Stuart, is already in the hands of the publisher. 

While a good foundation had been laid for the collection of 
early American portraits before Mr. Park joined the Museum 
staff, its subsequent growth has been notable. Through his 
knowledge of the field important examples by the men most 
difficult to acquire, such as Feke, Badger, Smibert, and Black- 
burn, have been added. 

His wide acquaintance with our early artists was supple- 
mented by unusual intimacy with Colonial history and a truly 
amazing memory for the families and family connections of the 
early days in America. All of these qualities peculiarly fitted 
him for service in his chosen field of study, in which his place 
will be filled with difficulty. 

We of the staff think at this moment, however, less of the 
scholarly specialist in whose judgment we trusted so fully, than 
of the charming and witty friend, whose visits to Cleveland, all 
too few, were ever welcome, and will be most sadly missed. 

F. A. W. 
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A NOTE ON THE JAPANESE COLLECTION 


Visitors have enjoyed or perhaps been saddened by the exhibi- 
tion of contemporary and largely Europeanized Japanese art 
held in Gallery IX last month. Many have also seemed some- 
what puzzled. It may, therefore, be fitting to put this exhibit in 
its setting and so explain it somewhat by focusing attention on 
recent purchases made in the field of the older art of the Island 
Empire. From the feudal, highly individualistic and warlike 
period of the Kamakura Shogunate, roughly from 1200-1400 
A. D., come three most interesting pieces of sculpture—a pair 
of Foo-dogs with tense bulging mouths, and an inquisitive look- 
ing ape. All three of these have been in the Museum from its 
opening as loans from T. Kuroda of Tokio and are now wel- 
comed additions to the Dudley P. Allen collection (see illustra- 
tion on inside of back cover). Art influences never stopped at 
national boundary lines, and today in this age of photography, 
inexpensive periodicals and books, fast mails and freight, they 
flow with far greater ease and rapidity than was possible in 
earlier times. The art of the Fujiwara Period, goo-1200 A. D., 
was, for instance, largely influenced by the later T’ang Dynasty 
of China. After this ultra-refined aristocratic regime was over- 
thrown by the martial Minamoto family who removed the 
capital from Kyoto to Kamakura, we find that the inspiration 
for the Kamakura Period is partly derived from the early Chi- 
nese Sung Dynasty. And so it goes! In the past, however, Japan 
with her natural genius has always absorbed foreign influences 
and made them her own. The question now is whether she can 
continue to keep her artistic identity, or whether she will be 
swept into the general eclecticism. What will eventually come 
out of the westernization of her modern art will be interesting 
for future generations to see. 

Both the older art in Europe and Japan was, for the most 
part, highly symbolic while the subject matter of the modern 
art of both is apt to be either trivial or stupid. Japanese art, as 
was Christian art, was largely in the service of religion. The 
becoated monkey (Japanese, saru—the ninth sign of the Japa- 
nese zodiac), a forceful, appealing and simplified piece of wood 
carving, undoubtedly came from some temple or shrine as did 
the pair of animated Foo-dogs. These so called dogs or lions 
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(Japanese, kara-shishi; China lion) are symbols of divine pro- 
tection and served as guardians of sacred places. As in the case 
of the Chinese Foo-dogs (Foo means Buddha), the male is rep- 
resented with open mouth and the female with closed. Laf- 
cadio Hearn! states that he was informed by a Buddhist scholar 
that the male figure is “supposed to be pronouncing the sound 
‘A’ and the (female) figure with closed lips the sound of nasal 
‘N’,—corresponding to the Alpha and Omega of the Greek 
alphabet, and also emblematic of the Beginning and the End. 
In the Lotus of the Good Law, Buddha reveals himself as the 
cosmic Alpha and Omega, and the Father of the world...” Sculp- 
tured lions have been used as guardians of sacred places since 
the days of Ashurbanipal in Assyria and may now usually be 
found the silent and spiritless protectors of many modern 
American public libraries. 


CATALOGUE OF THE SEVERANCE COLLECTION 


There will soon be issued through the generosity of Mr. 
and Mrs. John L. Severance an important Catalogue of the 
Arms and Armor presented by them to the Museum. The text 
was written by Helen Ives Gilchrist, formerly a member of the 
Museum staff. The fifty-one full page photogravure illustrations 
were made from photographs taken by Edd A. Ruggles, the 
Museum photographer, and the line drawings for text illustra- 
tions and armorers’ marks were prepared by Theodore Sizer, 
Curator of the Department of Prints and Drawings. The com- 
position, presswork, and binding have been done in Cleveland by 
The Artcraft Printing Company, under the supervision of Mr. 
Ruggles and the Director. The edition is limited to three 
hundred copies, of which seventy-five only are offered for sale 
at forty dollars each. Subscriptions will be entered in order of 
receipt and should be accompanied by check to the order of 
The Cleveland Museum of Art. 

This is an important publication, and the Museum is greatly 
indebted to Mr. and Mrs. Severance for their generous aid with- 
out which it could not have been undertaken. F. A. W. 


1 Lafcadio Hearn, Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan; see also Japanese Art Motives by Maude 
Rex Allen and Legends in Japanese Art by Henri L. Joly; all in Museum Library. 
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THE EXHIBITION OF ENGRAVED PORTRAITS 


Most portraiture—no matter in what medium—is thoroughly 
inartistic. The portraits of our statesmen, our heroes, bank 
presidents, sisters, cousins and aunts are, with the most meagre 
exceptions, both stupid and uninteresting. Photography did 
away with much of the hack engraver’s work ground out in our 
father’s time, but the photograph is apt only to give us a momen- 
tary glimpse of the sitter, and is therefore not a true portrait; we 
all know how our faces sometimes“slip” in pictures. Photography 
can never take the place of the artist, no matter how many of the 
principles of design, lighting, and arrangement may be borrowed. 
It takes a true artist to read and express the soul of the subject 
of the portrait. The artist does not portray his sitter at one par- 
ticular moment or another. He gets the “‘average” look, and 
therefore a much truer picture. 

The great reason why we put up with bad portraits is because 
we think of the person represented and not of the work per se— 
“How natural the prince looks in this photograph; how lifelike 
the late president seems in this oil painting; or what a sweet 
etching of my aunt,” all of which might be perfectly true, but is 
only half, and the lesser half, of the question. The acid and last- 
ing test is—how great a work of art is it? If, for instance, the 
photograph of the prince, the oil of the president, or the etching 
of the aunt can live as independent works of art after people 
have forgotten and ceased to be interested in the subjects as 
such, then they may be classed as examples of real portraiture. 
It is nice to know who the people in Holbein’s drawings and 
Van Dyck’s canvases were, but primarily we are interested in 
the works themselves. A great artist immortalizes his sitters, 
by producing a work of art which alone lives on. 

The prints now exhibited in Gallery IX, with a few possible 
exceptions, exist as independent works of art and through this 
the subjects enjoy a continual existence. Diirer’s Pirkheimer, 
fat and philosophical, the many friends and foes of the Refor- 
mation, French kings and queens of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, nobles, prelates, artists, men-of-letters, 
scoundrels and cheats—in their wigs, velvets, armor, lace and 
satins—stand before us with a more than adequate reality. The 
value of all portraiture is so well summed up in a letter written 
by Carlyle to a friend in 1854, quoted in the current edition of 
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‘ A DRAWING; STUDY FOR AN ENGRAVING 
by Pierre Drevet, French, 1663-1738. Lent by Edward B. Greene 
From the Exhibition of Engraved Portraiture 
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MARBLE PORTRAIT HEAD OI 
Hellenistic, III-II Century B. C. 
Gift of J. H. Wade, 1924 


ARCHAIC MARBLE HEAD OF A WOMAN 
Ionic Greek, from Amorgos, Early V Century B. C. 
Gift of J. H. Wade, 1924 
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HEAD OF ATHLETE IN MARBLE 
Detail of Statue illustrated on the cover 
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the Encyclopedia Britannica, that it will bear repetition: “In 
all my poor historical investigations it is one of the most pri- 
mary wants to procure a bodily likeness of the personage in- 
quired after; a good portrait, if such exists; failing that, even an 
indifferent if sincere one; in short, amy representation, made by 
a faithful human creature, of that face and figure which he saw 
with his eyes and which I can never see with mine. Often I have 
found the portrait superior in real instruction to half-a-dozen 
written biographies, or rather, I have found the portrait was asa 
small lighted candle by which the biographies could for the first 
time be read, and some human interpretation be made of them.” 

The brilliant examples of the lost art of engraving (lost except 
in such mundane usages as postage stamps, currency, stock cer- 
tificates and calling cards) will remain on exhibition until Decem- 
ber ninth. Of the hundred and fifty odd engravings—examples 
of the work of such consummate artists, to mention only a few, 
as Diirer, Mellan, Morin, the great Nanteuil, who is represented 
by thirty-five examples, Van Dyck and his school, Edelinck, the 
Drevets, and their followers, Saint-Aubin and hiscontemporaries, 
a glorious company!—all but two or three come from the col- 
lection of Edward B.Greene of this city and are lent by him. tT. s. 


THREE GREEK AND ROMAN HEADS 


The eternally opposing tendencies of art toward representation 
of nature as it looks, on the one hand, and suggestion of it in 
free and beautiful design, on the other, was discussed by Dr. 
Powers in his lecture at the Museum on the great antithesis be- 
tween Donatello and Ghiberti. These two tendencies are seen as 
readily in the relation of Greek and Roman sculpture, and they 
are beautifully illustrated in three little heads installed in the 
Loggia of the Garden Court. 

There is a portrait of the Roman emperor Hadrian’ as faith- 
ful as a photograph, and two Greek heads, an archaic woman’s 
head? of about the year $00 B. c., and an ideal man’s portrait® of 
the third or second century B. c. 

The woman’s head is a charming little thing, in spite of the 
mutilation of its edges. It is impersonal, almost impassive, in 


1 Purchased from the Pollak collection, Rome. Seven and one-quarter inches (185 m.m.) high, 
of Italian marble. See illustration on page 178. 

2 Purchased from the Pollak collection, Rome. Found on the Island of Amorgos. Four and a 
half inches (115 m.m.) high, of Greek Island marble. See illustration on page 179. 

3 Purchased in Cairo, 1924. Two and a half inches (.065 m.m.) high, of Greek Island marble. 
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the tradition of the sixth century B.c. It is amemory of woman 
rather than the likeness of any one. Contours of head, hair, 
brows, and cheeks are determined basically on the structure of 
the human head; but the masses fit into each other with the 
moving freedom of cloud forms, in pure design. The eyes are cut 
just deep enough to give the required shadows. The cheek bones 
and mouth muscles are modeled as diminishing repetitions of 
the masses of hair. All this is quite Oriental. It is the Ionic art of 
the islands of the East, such as one sees in the caryatides at 
Delphi and imitated in the Akropolis maidens at Athens. But 
the head shows a knowledge and a frank seriousness that seem 
to place it rather after the year 500 than before it, like one of 
the nymphs in the Louvre relief from Thasos. 

The head of a man is just as Greek, if later. It clearly belongs 
in the Hellenistic age, after Alexander the Great, and, indeed, 
somewhat resembles the founder of Alexandria. For all its 
diminutive size, the marble is cut deeply, with a firm swing of 
shadowy line, beautiful as abstract form, in true Greek taste. 

The Hadrian bust on the contrary was made to satisfy the 
Roman desire for likeness. The hair hides the form of the head, the 
beard is soft and curly, no longer marble but hair. The skin falls 
over the accidental forms of the face a little loosely. The eyes and 
mouth are skilfully and literally transcribed from life. The bust 
is very delicately carved and is instinct with life and personality. 

The Hadrian bust is as Roman in its individual truth as the 
woman’s head is Greek in its abstract and eternal truth. R. H. 

MUSICAL ACTIVITIES 

The music which is to be heard at the Museum this coming 
season promises to be especially interesting. Of the Orient we 
are to hear two exemplars, Henry Eichheim, American com- 
poser who will lecture on Oriental instruments April twelfth, 
and Ratan Devi, who will give a recital of music of India 
November twenty-third. Old music and instruments will be 
represented by Wanda Landowska, who will give a harpsi- 
chord recital on March fifteenth, and contemporary music by 
the first Cleveland hearing of Ernest Bloch’s quintet for piano 
and strings January fourth. The Folk Song will appear in a 
costume recital by Loraine Wyman March first. 

Chamber music as formerly will occupy a large share of the 
program. In the Friday evening course of lectures, Mozart’s 
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Clarinet Quintet, Beethoven’s Piano Sonatas, and Pizzetti’s 
Violin Sonata remain to be played and discussed and there are 
the remaining eight Beethoven string quartets, which will com- 
plete the series. 

A change has been made in the organ schedule this season. 
Every Wednesday at four-thirty there will be an informal recital. 
Semi-monthly on Wednesdays at eight-fifteen there will be a 
formalevening recital.On January twenty-first Nadia Boulanger, 
famous French organist and teacher, will play in this series. 

The Music Department hopes to provide a hearing of some 
Cleveland music in connection with the May exhibition of Cleve- 
land artists and craftsmen. This feature of the Department which 
was inaugurated last year with a performance of Arthur Shep- 
herd’s Sonata for Violin and Piano proved successful and an 
interesting codperation with the work of other departments. 

These are only a few of the promises which the coming season 
offers. As the advertising men insist, they must be seen (heard 
if you will) to be appreciated. D. M. 


AN AVALANCHE OF CHILDREN 


Three years ago Mrs. Dunn suggested that the Museum offer to 
the children of Museum members drawing in addition to the 
music which had been given them for several years. The classes 
opened in October, 1922, with an enrollment of one hundred and 
fifty, most of the children taking both music and drawing. There 
were six classes in drawing, with three teachers of the educa- 
tional staff taking two classes each Saturday morning, filling 
every available room of the department, including the women’s 
rest room. In 1923 the classes opened with two hundred and 
fifty children in seven classes, so that the east attic had to be 
divided into two class rooms and another teacher was added. 

It was plain that the increase could not continue on any such 
scale without a new building for the children. As a new building 
was unavailable, the only possible device was to reduce the 
rate of increase. This was attempted by offering the children 
not both music and drawing as heretofore, but music or draw- 
ing. That promised accommodations for a considerable increase 
in children without increase in the size or number of the classes. 

The result is hard to face calmly. The classes open this 
autumn with one hundred and forty in music and three hundred 
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and twenty-three in drawing. These have stretched the Mu- 
seum resources in space to their utmost, perhaps beyond reason- 
able limits. The west attic has been partially cleared of stored 
material and two new classes installed under Alfred Mewett, a 
sculptor on the faculty of The Cleveland School of Art, who 
will give modeling to older children. 

During the week, classes are scheduled at the Museum from 
public, private, parochial, and suburban schools without cessa- 
tion. And Sunday is the best of all, or the worst, according to 
the viewpoint. 

Probably the Museum can get through this year, but what 
will happen in 1925? R. H. 


THE CLEVELAND COUNCIL FOR EDUCATIONAL 
CO-OPERATION 


A series of meetings held during the spring of 1924 led to the 
organization on April second of The Cleveland Council for 
Educational Co-operation, which is “a voluntary association 
of persons interested in various educational problems affecting 
greater Cleveland for the purpose of studying these problems 
and their relationship one to the other—looking toward the 
fullest possible co-operation in a comprehensive educational 
program for the entire community.” 

The organization was completed with President Vinson of 
Western Reserve University as Chairman, Director Whiting of 
The Cleveland Museum of Art as Secretary and an Executive 
Committee consisting of Messrs. Vinson, Howe, Haynes, L. B. 
Williams, Rea, Lewis, Whiting, and Miss Eastman. 

It is believed by those concerned that this is the beginning of 
a very significant step towards co-operation and co-ordination 
in educational planning for a great community. The immediate 
undertaking of the council is to secure from each of its repre- 
sented organizations a definite statement of its purposes and 
plans. These reports will in turn be jointly studied in council, 
and ultimately, it is hoped, will lead to a co-ordinated educa- 
tional program of wide scope, in which will be indicated the part 
whicheach constituent organization should playin the wholeplan. 

This is simply a preliminary announcement. It is hoped that 
before long further announcements of definite progress can be 
made. F. A. W. 
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MEMBERSHIP REPORT 
Since the last report published in the October, 1924, Bulletin, 
the following names have been added to the lists: 
TRANSFER FROM FELLOW TO FELLOW FOR LIFE 


Burke, Mrs. Stevenson 


TRANSFER FROM ANNUAL TO SUSTAINING 


Aarons, Jacob M. 
Bates, Mrs. Albert H. 
Boole, Mrs. Samuel E. 


Brooks, John W. 


Judson, Arthur 


LIFE 
Godman, John N. 


Klein, George J. 
Stone, Warren S. 


TRANSFER FROM ANNUAL TO LIFE 


Bellamy, George A. 
Loomis, Dr. Walter H. 


Alexander, Hugh 
Austin, Susie T. 
Bailey, Edward P., Jr. 
Bates, Carl F. W. 
Beale, John D. 
Becker, Fred C. 
Benner, George L. 
Bernet, Mrs. John J. 
Birnbaum, Clara 
Bishop, Dale L. 
Blakely, Emma 
Bloom, Lewis N. 
Boom, W. Burt 
Boyd, Herman H. 
Boyle, Norman A. 
Bricker, Mrs. Orrin W. 
Brown, Mrs. Clarence A. 
Brown, Grover C. 
Burr, Virginia 
Carroll, Charles 
Chapin, Mrs. E. A. 
Cooley, Henry G. 
Cooper, Chester 
Cooper, Gordon D. 
Cornell, Clare B. 
Coughlin, May C. 
Cowgill, A. 
Crooks, Ray V. 
Crow, E. Curtis 
Davis, Dr. Clara M. 
Davis, Madora 
Denton, Mrs. Isaac H. 
Duerr, Mrs. 
Duffey, Mrs. Bernard es 
Farch, Morgens 
DeNeergard 


Firestone, Mrs. Robert J. 


Flacks, Mrs. Jennie 


Frederick, Mrs. Maude K. 


Freeman, Mrs. Jack H. 
Friedman, Solomon 
Fulton, Robert A. 
Geist, Floyd N. 


Schwartz, Edward E. 
Wagner, John W. 


ANNUAL 
Ginsberg, Mrs. Charles 
Gleason, Alma G. 
Goodwin, Mrs. Wallace B. 
Green, Alfred C. 
Gresham, Donald K. 
Harrison, J. Paul E. 
Heithaus, Dr. Aloys S. 
Hemstreet, Mrs. R 
Herold, Mrs. Armin B. 
Hildebrandt, Charles R. 
Hoffman, Janice 
Hollamby, Mrs. Kate 
Huffman, Mrs. 

Hunt, Mrs. Charles W. 
Hurd, Mrs. Franklin R. 
Hutchinson, Charles L. 
Jackman, Dr. Louis J. 
Jacoby, Wolf 

Kapp, John Homer 
Kellogg, Alfred N. 
Kenner, Mrs. E. R. 
Landrum, Robert D. 
Lang, Mrs. Reuel Adams 
Lawrey, Emily 

LeBel, Mrs. Harper D. 
Ledyard, Mrs. A. S. 
LeGassie, Mrs. 
Leick, Lucie M 
Loeb, Albert J. 
Looney, William S. 
Luce, Mrs. Howard VY. 
Lynch, George A. 
McMyler, Delia 


McNally, Mrs. Samuel J. 


Maine, William J 
Maurer, Herman W. 
Meyer, Arthur S. 

Miller, Mrs. A. Brown 
Mogg, George 

Morris, Karl K. 

Mueller, Dr. Otto 
Newman, Mrs. Arthur B, 
Niebes, Lillian 

Norris, Harry M. 
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Amelia E. 


Westlake, Mrs. Frank H. 
Wood, Frank W. 


Oehler, Mrs. Arnold J. 
O’Reilly, Ralph A, 
Page, Florence L. 
Pitcher, Mrs. Arthur D. 
Platt, Warren G, 
Prescott, Charles T, 
Putnam, C. V. 

Randle, "Mrs. 3. U. 
Reis, Elmer D. 

Ripley, Mrs. Charles S. 
Robinson, A. C 

Rorke, Mrs. Henry J. 
Rosendale, Mrs. Earl A. 
Rowe, Ozella B. 

Rudd, Charles A. 
Ruggles, P. S. 

Russell, Charles E. 
Schaeffer, William 
Schneller, Paul 

Scott, Dr. Arthur S. 
Scott, Walter E. 

R. 

Sell, 

‘Claude W. 
Siegel, L. ’R. 

Sikes, Grace G. 

Smith, Mrs. Leslie G. 
Stewart, Judson L. 
Stickle, Mrs. Emma A. 
Stires, Mrs. Evelyn F, 
Stofft, Charles 
Stubbart, Ira M. 

Teas, Paul 

Toomey, Dr. John A. 
Waite, Margaret N. 
Webb, Mrs. Harry C. 
Webb, James A. 
Wheaton, Mrs. William A. 
Whitmer, Mrs. Lily M. 
Wilcox, Mrs. Lucia 
Williams, Mrs. Edward C. 
Williams, Mrs. Melvin H. 
Zwierlein, Mrs. Arthur 


November, 1924 


2. 
3: 


22. 


24. 


26. 
28. 
29. 
30. 


2.00 p.m. 


4.00 p.m. 
3-10 p.m. 


8.15 p.m. 


2.00 p.m. 
4.00 p.m. 
3-10 p.m. 
8.15 p.m. 
8.15 p.m. 
2.00 p.m. 
4.00 p.m, 


3-10 p.m. 


8.15 p.m. 


2.00 p.m. 


4.00 p.m. 


3-10 p.m. 


8.15 p.m. 
8.15 p.m. 


2.00 p.m. 
4.00 p.m. 


THE BULLETIN OF THE 


CALENDAR 
See Lecture Leaflet for Details 


For Young People. A Summer in Holland, by Charlotte van 
der Veer. 

Egypt in the Summer of 1924, by Mr. Howard. 

Fifth lecture in course on The Appreciation of Art, by Mr. 
Bailey. 

Fogg Museum Expedition to Western China, by Langdon 
Warner, Fellow of the Fogg Museum for Research in 
Asia, Harvard University. 

For Young People. Marionette Play—The Griffin and the 
Minor Canon, by Pupils of Rawlings Junior High School. 

Franz Liszt, by Mr. Moore. Illustrated by Beryl Rubinstein, 
pianist. 

Sixth lecture in course on The Appreciation of Art, by Mr. 
Bailey. 

Organ Recital, by Mr. Moore. 

Rome under the Caesars and Popes, by Mr. Howard. 

For Young People. Poetry and Pictures, by J. Jones Hudson. 

Oriental Rugs as a Fine Art, by Arthur Upham Pope. 

Seventh lecture in course on The Appreciation of Art, by Mr. 
Bailey. 

The String Quartets of Beethoven, presented by The Insti- 
tute of Music String Quartet, under the direction of Andre 
de Ribaupierre. 

For Young People. Colonial Days—Blackboard Drawings, 
by Frank N. Wilcox. 

The Music of India. Lecture-recital by Ratan Devi. 

Eighth lecture in course on The Appreciation of Art, by Mr. 
Bailey. 

Organ Recital, by Mr. Quimby. 

Printing and Advertising, by Mr. Bailey. 

For Young People. Musical Program, by Mr. Moore. 

Architectural Terra Cottas, by F. S. Laurence. 


REGULAR EVENTS 


Informal Organ Recitals every Wednesday at 4.30 p.m. 
Sundays at 4.00 p.m.: Museum Hour for Children: Talks and Stories. 
Saturday mornings: Singing and drawing classes for Members’ children. 


EXHIBITIONS 


Gallery IX The E. B. Greene collection of Engraved Portraits. 
Gallery X Sculpture and Modern Spanish Paintings. 


Samplers, 


TEXTILE STUDY ROOM 
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OFFICERS OF THE CORPORATION 
President, J. H. Wade 
Vice Presidents 
Ralph King, John L. Severance, Wm. G. Mather 
Treasurer, John Huntington Hord 
Secretary, Hermon A. Kelley 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
Leonard C. Hanna, Jr. Charles L. Murfey 
John H. Hord D. Z. Norton 
Hermon A. Kelley F. F. Prentiss 
Ralph King William B. Sanders 
Samuel Mather John L. Severance 
WilliamG. Mather J.H Wade 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
J.H. Wade Ralph King J. L. Severance 
Hermon A. Kelley W. B. Sanders 
ACCESSIONS COMMITTEE 
The President and Director, ex-officiis 
L. C. Hanna, Jr. Ralph King W. G. Mather 
D. Z. Norton John L. Severance 
ADVISORY COUNCIL 
The President of Western Reserve University 
The President of Case School of Applied Science 
Charles T. Brooks Myron T. Herrick 
Charles F. Brush Guerdon S. Holden 
E. S. Burke, Jr. William R. Huntington 
Ralph M. Coe Mrs. H. H. Johnson 
H. G. Dalton Amos B. McNairy 
F. E. Drury Earl W. Oglebay . 
Mrs. Henry A. Everett Kenyon V. Painter 
Paul L. Feiss James Parmelee 
Edward B. Greene Frederic S. Porter 
Salmon P. Halle Mrs. F. F. Prentiss 
H M. Hanna, Jr. Ambrose Swasey 
Edward S. Harkness Worcester R. Warner 
E. L. Whittemore 
STAFF OF THE MUSEUM 
Director, Frederic Allen Whiting 
Curator of Decorative Arts,William M. Milliken 
Assistant in Textiles, Gertrude Underhill 
Acting Curator of Painting,William M. Milliken 
Curator of Oriental Art, Theodore Sizer 
Curator of Prints, Theodore Sizer 
Assistant in Print Dept., Phoebe W. Cutler 
Assistant to the Director, Olive C. Whiting 
Secretary to the Director, Ethel F. Cook 
Registrar, Eleanor R Sackett 
Cashier, Isabel Bloomberg 


Curator of Educational Work, Rossiter Howard 
Assistants, Gertrude Underhill, Louise M. Dunn, 
Ruth F. Ruggles, Katharine Gibson, Alice W. 
Howard. Advisor, Henry Turner Bailey 


Curator of Musical Arts, Douglas Moore 
Assistant, Arthur W. Quimby 


Librarian, Nell G. Sill 
Assistants, Harriet H. Thwing, Irene J. Kaul 
Photography and Printing, E. A. Ruggles 
Membership and Publicity Secretary, I. T. Frary 
Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds 
John W. McCabe 


MEMBERSHIP 
Foundation Benefactors contribute or 
devise 
Endowment Benefactors contribute or 
devise 
Benefactors contribute or devise 
Fellows in Perpetuity contribute or 
devise 
Fellows for Life contribute 
Life Members contribute 
Fellows pay annually 
Organization Members pay annually 
Sustaining Members pay annually 
Annual Members pay annually 
Full particulars may be had upon request. 


ADMISSION 
Open daily from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., except as 
follows: 

Wednesday 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. 

Sunday I p.m. to IO p.m. 

Free days: Sunday,Wednesday, Saturday and 
public holidays. Friday also free from 7 to 10 
p.m. during the lecture season. 

On other days an admission fee of 25 cents is 
charged to all except members, holders of 
complimentary tickets and children of school age. 

Closed all day on July 4, Thanksgiving Day 
and December 25. 


GALLERY ADVICE 
The members of the staff are prepared to assist 
visitors, but their many duties make it advisable 
that appointments be arranged in advance. 


LIBRARY 
A reference library of works on art, with cur- 
rent art magazines, will be found on the ground 
floor Open from g to 5 daily except Sunday; 
from October to May, Sunday 3 to 6, Wed- 
nesday 7 to 9g. 
CONFERENCE ROOM 
The Conference Room is available for meetings 
of groups discussing art subjects or studying the 
Museum collections. Engagements should be 
made well in advance through Miss Underhill. 
GIFTS TO THE MUSEUM 

The Director will be pleased to discuss desirable 
gifts, or ways of assisting in the work of the 
Museum, with friends who may desire to help 
in this way. 


$500,000 


100,000 
25,000 


WHEEL-CHAIRS 
For the convenience of visitors wheel-chairs are 
available. No charge is made unless an atten- 
dant is desired, for which service 50 cents an 
hour is charged. 


PUBLICATIONS 
Catalogues, photographs, postcards, Bulletins, 
etc. which are for sale may be found at the desk 
at the main entrance. Orders by mail are invited. 


LUNCH ROOM 

The Lunch Room at the ground floor entrance is 
open to the public from 12 m. to 5 p.m. A table 
d’héte lunch is served for 75 cents and afternoon 
tea for 40 cents, with a limited bill of fare of 
dairy dishes, etc., which are served to order. 

On Fridays before lectures dinner is served 
at 6.30 for $1.25 to those making reservations 
hefore noon. 
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